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lure last twenty-five years are memorable treatment of disease and in preventive 
rs. They are memorable, not so much medicine has been probably just as marked. 
ise probably the most destructive and The ‘‘rule of thumb’’ methods of diagnosis 
spread war was fought during this which were common not much more than a 
d, but rather because of the great ad- quarter of a century ago have given place 
es that have been made in our knowl- to exact and precise methods which have 
and beeause of the wide-spread appli- made it possible for the physician to recog- 
m of that knowledge to the conduct of nize more easily and with greater certainty 
ry-day life. During this period, great than was formerly the case the conditions 
les have been made in the practical ap-_ which he is called upon to treat. The mea- 
ion of science. The use of the in- sures which have been adopted with the 
combustion engine, both in trans- idea of preventing the development and 
rtation and industry, dates from the spread of disease have been based upon 
eginning of the present century. During more exact scientific knowledge of the 
at time we may notice also very great causes of diseases and have consequently 
extension in the use of the telephone and _ gained in effectiveness. 
e beginnings of the science and art of The last quarter of a century is notable, 
ition. The discovery and application however, not merely for the applications of 
’ wireless communication, which has re- science. Our knowledge of fundamental 
ited in the present almost universal use _ scientific truth has been as well greatly 
f the radio, are also to be placed in this increased, and our attitude towards nature 
st quarter of a century. has been greatly changed. Those of us 
The internal combustion engine, the tele- who received our education in the latter 
me, the aeroplane and the radio have part of the nineteenth century have been 
lone much to change the situation in which called upon to revise our views with regard 
we live and are destined with probably in- to almost all the sciences. The discoveries 
reasing foree to modify our life. which have been made with regard to the 
The applications of our scientific knowl- constitution of the atom and the cell have 
lge have not, however, been confined to modified in a fundamental way our views 
he fields of industry and transportation. with regard to the operations that are 
[he progress which has been made in the going on in the universe. 
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The last twenty-five years, furthermore, 
have been characterized also by a great in- 
crease of our knowledge of the facts of the 
past. Probably in the last twenty-five 
years more has been done in the excavation 
of places connected with ancient civiliza- 
tions than had been done ever before. 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Greece and 
Rome have been studied, and successfully, 
with the result of connecting more closely 
the present conditions of Western Europe 
with those which preceded them in Asia, 
from which so much of the impetus towards 
the development of our modern life has 
come. These excavations have been, it is 
true, primarily connected with places 
which throw light on those civilizations to 
which the races of Western Europe are in- 
debted. There is unquestionably a great 
field for work of this sort elsewhere which 
will throw such light on the development of 
other civilizations. But even here the be- 
ginnings have already been made, and we 
are gradually being placed in a position 
which enables us to obtain more compre- 
hensive and accurate ideas as to the origins 
and development of the social life of 
humanity in general. 

The great advances of the last twenty- 
five years which have been so briefly and 
incompletely outlined have imposed a new 
and heavy burden upon the institutions of 
higher education to whose work in the past 
these advances have been at least in some 
measure due. The old idea which was so 
prevalent in this country that the duty of 
the university was primarily to teach what 
is known has been supplemented by the 
conviction that the university must as well 
contribute to the discovery of truth and as 
a result must foster investigation and re- 
search. 

In addition to this extra burden which 
universities among other institutions have 
been obliged in greater and greater mea- 
sure to assume is to be added the burden 
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imposed upon them as teaching bodies } 
cause of the great increase in the numbe) 
of students who have clamored for 
opportunities of a higher education. 

It has been thought by some that 
great increase in the number of university 
and college students in the United States 
has been caused in no small measure by thy 
occurrence during this period of the grea: 
war. It has been believed that this increas, 
was due mainly to the appreciation of th, 
advantages of higher education which was 
manifested by those who in this countr 
entered the armies of the United States and 
found themselves lacking in the knowledg, 
and experience that might have beer 
gained in college. The increase in thy 
number of university and college students 
which was noticeable immediately subse- 
quent to the close of the war was attributed 
also in part to the fact that many young 
men who otherwise would have gone 
college had been obliged to delay their co! 
lege training in order to take up arms in 
defense of the principles for which this 
country stood in that great conflict. 

It is probably true that both these causes 
did have an appreciable effect upon the 
influx of new students into American insti- 
tutions of higher education, but I believ: 
that the primary cause for this increased 
burden is a deeper one. For a number o! 
years prior to the war there had been, 
throughout the country almost everywhere, 
a marked development in our institutions 
of secondary education. The high-school 
population throughout the country in- 
creased at a rate altogether out of propor- 
tion with the increase in our population. 
It is a well-known fact that a reasonably 
definite percentage of high-school gradu- 
ates desire to continue their studies | 
college and university. 

The increased burdens of college and 
university, due to the recognized necessity 
of the pursuit of truth and of teaching this 
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increased number of students have 
, result a great increase in the bud- 
vets of all these institutions. The increased 
ts have had to be met in the case of 
y endowed institutions by a great 
se in their endowments, and in the 
state institutions by an appeal to 
state for an increase in the funds al- 
by it to higher education. 
Johns Hopkins University has dur- 
last twenty-five years, like all other 
rsities, been affected by the tendencies 
movements which I have outlined. In 
} the total number of its students was 
- in 1928 this number had increased to 
i75. In 1903 its balance sheet showed 
it possessed property, including plant 
endowment, amounting to $5,640,000. 
In 1928 its balance sheet shows assets equal 
$34,947,000. In 1903 it expended for all 
ts activities the sum of $277,000. In 1928 
its annual budget was $2,111,000. 
[he contrasting of these figures produces 
: impression of marked material progress. 
But, if we compare the material progress 
which the Johns Hopkins University has 
made in this last quarter of a century with 
e progress which has been made by some 
ther institutions in this country, the im- 
pression which we can hardly fail to receive 
s one of disappointment. It is to be re- 
membered that it is only during the last 
twenty-five years that the habit of giving 
largely to universities has been acquired. 
Indeed, it has been said that during that 
period the universities and colleges have 
acquired 75 per cent. of their present 
assets. Comparatively speaking, we at 
Johns Hopkins probably have not received 
all that we should. Such good fortune as 
we have had certainly is therefore nothing 
for us to boast about. We all realize, and 
no one more keenly than one who has been 
in a position to survey all our activities 
and to appreciate all our needs, that never 
were these activities more dependent on 


effective support and never have our needs 
been greater if consideration is given to the 
burdens which we are compelled to 
shoulder. 

The changes in the conditions of human 
life which have been incident to the last 
quarter of a century of human develop- 
ment have been responsible further for a 
great change in the purposes of American 
colleges and universities. I think it was 
Herbert Spencer who once said that ‘‘ The 
history of education is the history of the 
adaptation of knowledge to need.’’ The 
change of purpose which has been men- 
tioned is due to the change in our intellee- 
tual life and to the necessity of meeting 
present-day needs. 

In a recent interesting address made by 
President Glenn Frank, of the University 
of Wisconsin, attention is called to the fact 
that while instruction in professional and 
technical branches in this country has been 
followed by a large measure of success, 
‘‘liberal education is the ugly duckling of 
the American school system.’’ He says: 

Everybody pays lip-service to liberal education, 
but nobody will admit responsibility for the results 
we are getting. Uneasily aware of the nation-wide 
breakdown of the liberal educational process, each 
of us seeks to shift responsibility to other shoul- 
ders. The grade schools blame the parents, the 
high schools blame the grade schools, the colleges 
blame the high schools and the professional schools 
blame the colleges. At every point of transfer 
from one education unit to another there is an orgy 
of criticism of the liberal educational results of the 
group that had the students last. Almost every 
educational conference, when it touches the issue 
of liberal education, degenerates—if I may resort 
to classical phraseology—into a high carnival of 
passing the buck. 

I personally have sometimes thought that 
this problem of providing a liberal educa- 
tion is due somewhat to the impossibility of 
securing any such result merely by seeking 
to obtain it. Like happiness, which eludes 
the grasp of one who pursues it as an end, 
and would seem to be really incident to a 
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well-ordered life where the desire to per- 
form one’s daily duties as effectively as 
possible is the primary end, the attainment 
of a liberal education would seem to be 
possible only as an incident to the broad- 
minded and thorough study of some par- 
ticular subject or group ot subjects, the 
mastery of which is the end always kept in 
view by the student. Furthermore, a lib- 
eral education is dependent, as indeed is all 
education, upon the individual work of the 
student. If he is sincerely interested in 
some particular subject, he soon finds that 
to understand even that subject he must 
have considerable knowledge of its various 
ramifications. The pursuit of a liberal 
education through imposing upon the stu- 
dent the necessity of studying superficially 
a large number of more or less unrelated 
subjects, will be, in all probability, almost 
futile. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner, in an 
delivered before Vanderbilt University a 
year or two ago, says that the lack of inter- 
est which is noticeable in many students 
upon whom is foreed a curriculum such as 
I have described, produces something in 
the nature of an intellectual vacuum, and 


address 


as nature abhors a vacuum, all sorts of side 
interests develop, among which may be 
mentioned the almost frenzied interest 
which the mass of students who are sup- 
posed to be pursuing a liberal education 
manifest in athleties. 

How true this is it is difficult to say, but 
it is noticeable that professional and tech- 
nical students, particularly where they 
have some degree of maturity, do not seem 
to care for these outside activities, which, 
as an Australian professor once remarked, 
are, as he thought, significantly dubbed 
**student activities’’ in the colleges of the 
United States. 

There is no question but that the exist- 
ing situation so far as concerns liberal edu- 
cation is very well recognized at the present 
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time. Various attempts have been a; 
being made to remedy conditions. 
all these attempts are characterized | 
endeavor to provide a curriculum in y 
the students’ interests are centered ; 
paratively few subjects. 

Several years ago on such an oceas 
this and in this place, I proposed that ; 
Johns Hopkins University should mak 
attempt of the sort 
Inasmuch as 


which has been 
seribed. educational b 
do not the ray 
which is supposed to be characterist 
modern life, the plan which was then 
posed was not adopted until two years 


always move with 


elapsed from the time of making the | 
Even then the plan was adopt 


posal. 
rather as an ultimate goal towards wh 
we should strive to attain than as a 

to be immediately realized. Although wi 
have adopted the plan then proposed, wi 
have had only a little over two years’ ex- 
We hav 
furthermore, because of financial and edu 
unable to put 


perience as to its operation. 


‘ational reasons, been 
plan into complete operation. 

At the present time what we are doin 
is to offer the earnest and capable student 
at the end of his first two years in colleg 
the opportunity to 
branch of knowledge in which he is int: 
ested, and have, with this end in view 
roughly speaking, consolidated the last two 
years of college with our former graduati 
department. We have not had enough ex 
perience to enable us to reach a conclusion 
of any very great value with regard to th 
success of this plan. In the first year that 
the plan went into operation, nineteen stu- 
dents, three of whom came from other in- 
stitutions, entered under the new 
Three of the nineteen were subsequent!) 
advised to drop the work, so that sixteen 
were in attendance at the end of the year 
Fourteen of these returned last year. Dur- 
ing the past year, thirty-two students wit! 


specialize in som 


plan. 
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irs’ preparation entered under the 
Six came from outside institu- 
Two of the thirty-two were subse- 
advised to drop the work, so that 
end of the year we had forty-four 
students. This current year is 
rd year during which the plan has 
operation. At the beginning of 
ar thirty-three students entered 
new plan, nine of whom came 

r institutions. There are, there- 
the present time, about seventy 
ts who entered under the new plan, 
is to be noticed that the number 


other institutions is slowly 


ther fact with regard to the opera- 
the new plan is to be noticed. Some 
students who enter drop out either 
tarily or upon the advice of the in- 
tor with whom they are studying. It 
lently therefore the case that the new 
will not suit all students who desire to 
r under it. Some prefer the curricu- 


m which is intended to give the so-called 


eral edueation.’’ A few would seem to 
able to do the work. But generally 


» students who enter under the new plan 


with us, and the testimony of the fac- 
s that this large majority are doing 


(he Hopkins plan is our contribution to 


solution of one of the problems with 
higher education is confronted as a 
t of the changes of the last quarter of 


eentury. 


So much for the development of the uni- 


_ 


ty in the past twenty-five years and 


the problems which it will have to face 


near future. 
im glad to say that I have a number 
nteresting announcements to make on 
occasion. 
will be remembered that several years 
it was found that our School of Medi- 
had somewhat outgrown the facilities 


which are offered by the hospital 
purposes of medical instruction. 

vears preceding had been characterized by 
the development of a number of medic: 
specialties which added greatly to the work 
which the hospital was doing and which 
also were of great service to those who 
came to the School of Medicine with th 
desire of studying along special lines. The 
department of pediatries had been greatly 
strengthened by the establishment of th 
Harriet Lane Home for Children; a «de 
partment of psychiatry had been made 
possible through the generosity of Mr 
Henry Phipps; a well-equipped urological 
institute had been constructed owing to thx 
generosity of Mr. James Buchanan Brady 
and Mrs. Wortham James had made pro 
vision for a women’s clinic. But the hos 
pital wards for internal medicine and 
surgery which form the backbone of gen 
eral medical instruction were small and the 
beds available for instruction were not 
sufficient in number to take care of the 
increased number of students in the Schoo! 
of Medicine. 

A program which has become known to 
us as the hospital and medical school ex- 
pansion program was drawn up, which was 
primarily directed toward the enlargement 
of the medical and surgical clinics. It was, 
however, recognized at the time of the 
drafting of this program, that some more 


adequate provision would also have to be 


made for housing the nurses in the hos 
pital and for enlarging the service and 
heating plants. The heating plant was also 
intended to provide for heating the build 
ing of the School of Hygiene and Publi 
Health, and, in order that we might hav 
a unified heating system, to take care as 
well of the buildings of the School of Med: 
cine. Application for aid was made to th« 
General Education Board. The board 
made us an appropriation which, with the 


interest on the balances that have remained 
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unexpended, has amounted to nearly four 
million dollars. The Carnegie Corporation 
also gave us two million dollars for the 
purpose of constructing and endowing a 
much more adequate dispensary than was 
in existence at the time of the gift. 

While the buildings which we were en- 
abled to erect as a result of these gifts were 
in process of construction, the plan for the 
establishment of an ophthalmological insti- 
tute took shape. We were very fortunate 
in being able to secure the services of Dr. 
Wilmer as the ophthalmologist of the hos- 
pital and professor of ophthalmology in the 
School of Medicine, and, with the aid of the 
William Holland Wilmer Foundation as 
well as of the General Education Board, to 
construct the building necessary for the 
carrying out of the work. This building I 
am glad to announce has been completed. 
It is expected that this building will be 
formally opened in the autumn of this year 
with appropriate exercises. Its formal 
opening will mark a step in the history of 
American medicine. For the Wilmer 
Ophthalmological Institute is the most seri- 
ous attempt to provide for the study and 
eure of the diseases of the eye which has 
been made in this country. 

In addition to the Wilmer Clinic, which 
was not a part of the original expansion 
program, we have also, thanks to the gen- 
erosity of the General Education Board 
and Mr. Edward S. Harkness, of New 
York, been able both to construct and en- 
dow the new medical library which is 
named after our honored colleague, Dr. 
Welch. This will house the three libraries 
of the hospital, the School of Medicine and 
the School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
as well as the work of the new department 
for the study of the history of medicine, 
which we also owe to the generosity of the 
General Education Board and which is 
under the charge of Dr. Welch. 

We have, in addition to the completion 
of the Wilmer Institute and the Welch 
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Medical Library, been able out of the funds 
given to the hospital and the university to 
complete the new nurses’ home, to recon. 
struct and equip the service building of +}, 
hospital and to begin the construction of q 
wing to the physiological building which jx 
primarily to house the work of Dr. Mans. 
field Clark, our new professor of physio. 
logical chemistry. We have also completed 
the new dispensary which has been 
operation for about a year, and have started 
the diagnostic clinic for people of moderat, 
means, which was one of the purposes that 
the Carnegie Corporation had in mind in 
their gift to us. 

We have had enough money remaining 
from the gift of the General Education 
Board to the general expansion program to 
reconstruct the wards of the hospital de- 
voted to internal medicine and surgery. It 
had not, however, been possible for us to 
enter upon the construction of these build- 
ings because we did not have sufficient 
money to enable us to operate them when 
built. 

I am very glad to be able to announce 
on this oceasion that a donor who desires 
to remain anonymous has only recently 
promised us a gift of $3,000,000 in order 
to give us sufficient money to operate the 
medical and surgical clinics when con- 
structed. 

This munificent gift thus offers us the 
possibility of completing the hospital and 
medical school expansion program and puts 
us in a position in which we can offer much 
more satisfactory instruction to the stu- 
dents who come to us to be trained for the 
practice of medicine. We shall also be able 
to add 165 public beds to the existing 
accommodations and thus make quite an 
addition to Baltimore’s hospital facilities. 

I would not have you think, however, 
that the completion of this expansion pro- 
gram, which will be an accomplished fact 
in the near future, puts the hospital in 
such a shape that no further efforts for its 

















ent are necessary. All these gifts 
| have mentioned have provided the 
ity of doing more work than 
wise would have been possible. At 
same time the general endowment of 
spital still remains inadequate, and 
the greatest difficulty that the 
that institution can be balanced. 
rk of the Women’s Auxiliary has 
‘the greatest service in helping to 
this budget, and I sincerely trust 
ur recent good fortune will not have 
effect of causing those ladies who have 
erously given of their time to remit 
way their efforts, and also that those 
ive in the past so generously con- 
buted to our yearly budget will not feel 
it we have no use at the present time for 
what they can continue still to give us. 
Some of you may be surprised that at 
commemoration exercises of the uni- 
rsity the president of the university 
iid make an announcement which would 
to concern primarily the hospital. 
reason is, of course, that the School of 
Medicine is as dependent upon the hospital 
s any scientific department in the univer- 
is dependent upon its own laboratory. 
t is beeause of this fact that in a number 
eases the large funds which have been 


m 
il 


given for the expansion program have been 
given either to the hospital and the uni- 
rsity jointly or to the university alone. 
The university has, indeed, at the present 
very large funds invested in buildings 
plant administered by the hospital. 

se funds have been so invested because 
the intimate relation that must exist 
between its medical work and the hospital. 
Those of you who are interested in the 
story of the two institutions which Johns 
Hopkins founded fifty years ago will re- 
member that in his letter to the original 
hospital trustees he said, ‘‘It is my wish 
and purpose that the ‘hospital’ shall ulti- 
mately form a part of the Medical School 
if the University.’’ While, from a strictly 
legal point of view this wish and purpose 
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of his have never been effectuated, at the 
same time from most practical points o 
view the hospital Is a part of the Medieal 
School, and it is owing in large measure to 
the cordial relations which have always 
existed between the trustees of what are 
legally two separate corporations that the 
School of Medicine has had the success 
which may justly be accredited to it 

I have also to report a gift of $60,000, 
from Mr. Francis P. Garvan, for cancer 
research. This money will be used in con- 
nection with Dr. Bloodgood’s work on 
eancer. 

Finally I have to report a gift of $10,000, 
from Dr. Emanuel Libman, to be used to 
establish in the department of the history 
of medicine a lectureship which is to be 
named the Hideyo Noguchi lectureship, in 
honor of Dr. Noguchi, whose work in con- 
nection with the Rockefeller Institute of 
Medical Research is so well known, and 
whose tragic death in the carrying on of 
medical research has so rect ntly occurred. 

As this is probably the last time that I 
shall have the opportunity of addressing 
this audience I wish in closing what ap- 
pears always on our program as ‘‘An- 
nouncements by the President’’ to express 
to my colleagues of the different faculties 
my appreciation of their kindness and 
patience towards me during the past fifteen 
years and to voice the hope that every suc- 
cess possible may follow their efforts in the 
future. 

I wish also to express to the citizens of 
Baltimore my thanks for the treatment 
which I have received at their hands. I am 
afraid at times they have regarded me as 
an importunate beggar, but whether they 
have or not, they have not, by their be- 
havior, made the process of begging a dif 
ficult one. Their support has made possi- 
ble what the last twenty-five years have 
brought forth. I bespeak for both the 
university and the hospital a continuation 
of that generosity without which our future 
progress will be very difficult 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL IN MORAL EDUCATION 


By HARRIET GRUBE and S. R. ELLIS 


RIPON COLLEGE 


BECAUSE science reveals that the mental de- 
velopment of an individual begins at birth we 
are beginning to realize the necessity for early 
education. No longer are we satisfied to begin 
edueation at the traditional age of five or six 
years. Knowing that some natural tendencies 
are to be cultivated and encouraged, some to be 
modified and changed, while still others are to 
be checked and entirely inhibited, we are coming 
to a realization that education should begin at 
the cradle and proceed hand in hand with ex- 
perience. An atmosphere created solely for the 
child, in which he is the eenter of interest, where 
his individual differences are carefully studied 
and catered to, should certainly yield good 
results in both mental and moral training. Of 
course this assumes that the teachers who study 
and teach the children are mentally and morally 
equal to the task of administering an efficient 
nursery school. 

A history of the preschool with its activities 
and equipment may serve to both introduce and 
defend the institution. The first nursery school 
was established by Oberlin at Walbach, France, 
in 1774. In England the movement was begun 
by Robert Owen, who set up a school at New 
Lanark in 1816. The school was originally 
established for an aid to the children of the 
factory workers, but finally degenerated into an 
ordinary free kindergarten with formal instruc- 
tion. In 1908 the British Board of Education 
recommended the establishment of nursery 
schools and in 1918 the “Education Act” estab- 
lished such schools all over England for children 
from two to five years of age. These schools 
provide for cleanliness and physical care, aim 
to remedy defects, recommend proper nutrition 
and create an atmosphere of freedom and affee- 
tion. Great stress is laid upon habit formation 


and conduct controls. 

The nursery school in America was first the 
result of a fusion of Sunday schools, nurseries, 
infant schools, day nurseries and kindergartens 
and arose primarily to provide experimental 
work. 


The pragmatie educational philosophy 
John Dewey, developed in 1899 to 1913, 
had furthering 
education. 
life itself,” emphasizing learning by doing 
declared that the 
should serve as a reproduction of adult lif 


influence in 
Dewey believed that 


much 


prese! 


“educatior 
motor activity. He 


the child’s plane with the proper social ast» 
included. The child should be encouraged 
creative and productive activities. Fisher, 
America, also began work following the des 
of Madame Montessori, thus encouraging init 
tive by providing material which is largely s 
administrative and providing a motive 
effective learning. 

One of the recent outstanding projects i 
realm of education is the nursery schoo! estal 
lished in September, 1921, by the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Bureau. A laboratory 
opened, which provided for three groups 
children, those from two to three years of age, 
from three to four, and from four to five. Th 


first two groups are of the most interest since 


the third group follows much the same cours 
as the formal instruction of the average kinder- 
garten. 

The 
eleven dollars a year, which makes it possibl 
for the children of average families to attend 
The school is held in a house which is arrang 
with much beauty and comfort. There ar 
three experimental rooms and a large assemb)y 
room, all built in proper proportions. In the 
laboratory rooms physical and mental measure 
ments are taken, while the large group room 


school has the nominal tuition fe« 


is equipped to provide games and motor a 
tivities. The room is equipped with swinging 
lattice gates, which open from the wall 
form tiny stalls which provide the roon 
individual and project work. Chairs and tables. 
a sand table, blackboards, phonograph, do! 
house, dolls, housekeeping equipment, scissors, 
blocks, soap-bubble materials, lacing cards, seW- 
ing cards, paper-weaving materials, beads, peD- 
ceils and crayons and modeling clay complete 




















Outside the playground is 


with small swings, a teeter and a 
sliding into the sand pit. 

d measurements of the physical and 
us of the child are taken each month 


The 


standard 


- 


the child was born. 
The 


the three-year-old group follows 


it the day 


Binet tests are 


used. 


a f T rts T the body 
s tar ir objects. 
pict s, enumeration of objects 
I 
S Sex, 


Ss last name, 
six or seven svllables 
7 year-old test provides: 


} 


res lines. 
ination of forms 
ts four pennies. 
S squares, 
rst degree comprehension. 


7 “= 
Repeats four digits. 


eriments in motor control are performed 
the Wallen 


squares, cubes, and so forth. 


“Peg-board,” Montessori 
Usually 
are peculiarly inapt in motor controls 
exceptional pupils are successful in 
experiment. Although these facts can not 
ed upon as a criteria of the child’s in- 
ce, yet they furnish valuable data for 
in individual differences and pave the 
- character building. 
the 
by teaching the child the day of 


begins 
the 


or week, either by using a song or a 


program of nursery school 


Then the children sing with the phono- 
raph, usually some Mother Goose rhyme or a 
home. Musical 
¢ enters here, for a sense of rhythm is 


ped through such singing. 


¢ they have learned at 
Learning to 
or march in time to music also increases the 
’s sense of coordination in activities. 
the phonograph is playing the children 

made to sit quietly listening to the 

This furthers an appreciation of music 
it the 


ties of restful relaxation so necessary in 


same time stimulates those essential 


e well-developed moral character. 
Esthetie experience is provided by the beauty 
‘room. The teacher points to a picture or a 
tul object, calls the attention of the pupil 
nd the child is then asked to talk about it. 
er ihe program next provides for projects in 
heraft. The 


ew ta 


children construct houses of 
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blocks, sew eards, play ball, mold clay and 1 


attractive things to decorate the room. Ind 
viduality is encouraged and the children usually 
work alone. 

After interest in the games decreases the chil 


dren are sent to the lavatory to wash and then 


they bring tiny chairs to the lunch room, where 
they receive small bottles of milk for their 


lunch. For the hour and a half period which 
remains after lunch the time is usually devoted 
to story telling, nature talks or excursions 


Contrary to current opinion, it 1s quite difficult 
to tell stories to the small child, since they must 
be told in very simple werds 
some direct relation to the objects of 


interest. 


perience in order to hold the 


The nursery school thus provides for the de 
control through element 


velopment of motor 
of dancing, skipping and marching; it aids i 
giving the child poise through the development 
of motor control and in overcoming natural 
shyness by associating with other children in a 


atmosphere of freedom and affection in the 


schoolroom. The building of percepts and con 
cepts is begun by acquainting the child with the 
ordinary objects of life. Esthetic impulses are 


created by interest in the beauties of environ- 


ment. Proper habits and character traits are 


promoted while bad habits and qualities of weak 


personalities are inhibited. An early 


acquisi- 
is gained through 
and the child 
other childrer 


curbed. 


off ir 


tion of group consciousness 


with other children, 


association 
learns to recognize the rights of 
thus attitudes of selfishness are 

Often children are much better a nur 
sery school than in the home, since the equip- 
ment and arrangement are frequently more suit 
able than in the average home where conditions 
are usually for the convenience of adults. The 
child has, also, the exclusive attention of trained 
igned 


expert teachers, and the environment is des 


to bring out the intellectual and moral traits 


which might otherwise lie dormant. In_ the 
average home the child does not learn to treat 
his playmates as fellow beings, but in the nur- 
sery school he becomes conscious of the give and 
take of group play, thus realizing that his play- 


like 


school 


himself. 


mates 
The 


more important, better known and increasingly 


are persons 


nursery movement is becoming 
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more effective. With keener appreciation of (2) Nursery schools are effective edu 
children’s needs, with less and less prejudice on agencies and should be affiliated with ou 
the part of parents, with improved scientific American school system. 

methods the movement is bound to sueceed. (3) A moral education program is inco 


(1) The preschool child should be the center without the cooperation of parents and t 


of our attention as a recently recognized educa- who are willing to begin character 


tional problem. when experience begins. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NA- CHILD WELFARE IN THE IRISH FRE; 
TIONAL EDUCATION BOARD STATE 
IN PORTUGAL THE British Medical Journal reports 
A DECREE has been signed in Portugal estab- with the object of promoting certain 
lishing a Board, or “Junta,” of National Edu- ments of the Children’s Act, 1908, a d 


pu 
eation. This Junta’s chief aims, according to composed of members of various organi 
a report in The Christian Science Monitor, are recently visited the Ministry of Local G 
to collect the necessary elements for a scholastic ment, where it was received by the secret 
revival in Portugal, which is still suffering in in the unavoidable absence of the minister. 
this respect from the material consequences of amendments suggested were as follows: 
the war. This measure is particularly necessary That effect should be given to the recomme: 
for the development of the higher educational tion of the report of the Poor Law Commissio: 
courses, and has been generally welcomed, both —namely, that the law should be strengthened 
by the publie opinion and in the press, as a_ in the direction of prevention by the introdu 
step leading to the reeovery of intellectual tion of affiliation orders. (2) That homes y 
strength, the lack of which in latter years may attached maternity and probationary depart 
be said to have contributed to the slow mate- ments should be established to accommod 
rial progress of Portugal. the mother and child for as many months, 

According to the determinations of this de- to a year, as might be considered necessary 
cree, the Junta has, among others, the following that it should not be lawful for the owner 
functions: any private house or nursing home to 

To help all culture in the sciences, indepen- maternity case for profit unless it has first 
dently of the official institutions for instruction licensed by the local authority; the premises 
and investigation already in existence; to im- must be open for inspection and a register b 
prove the professional staffs in the higher col- kept of the names and addresses of the mot! 
leges; to perfect and bring to the front men of of all children born in such home, and the na! 
average intelligence; to send competent persons and addresses of all persons into whose < 
to educational and cultural centers in other such children are given when leaving. (3) That 
countries for the purpose of establishing rela- any person acting as agent in putting a ¢! 
tions with such circles for the benefit of the under the age of 7 out to be nursed should | 
intellectual progress of the Portuguese nation. equally liable with the person who receives t! 
It will also create missions for instructive ends, infant. The person acting as agent must 
subsidize the publication of works of a scientifie ward to the local authority a receipt stat 
nature and so on. the amount received for placing the infant, and 

The Junta is composed of twenty-one mem- the person who receives the child may be 
bers, including professors from the three uni- quired to attend before a divisional magistrat 
versities of Portugal—Coimbra, Lisbon and or district justice to satisfy the justice whether 
Oporto—of non-university professors, members any fee has been given, and that the transact 
of scientific corporations, men of letters and was for the benefit of the child. (4) That: 
others. child should be sent to any person for main- 


fy 
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for reward unless and until the local 


itv for the district gives a certificate that 


on who is to have charge of such an 
; a fit and proper person, and that the 
respect. (5) 


are suitable in every 


offender against the children’s act 
prosecuted within, say, twelve months 
committal of such offence or con- 
offence, notwithstanding the provisions 
or acts to the contrary. There was 
t as to the necessity for additional safe 
the discussion revealed certain diffi- 
which regulations or 
in the the 


The deputation undertook to give the 


more stringent 


substance of law would 


further consideration and to prepare a 


entary memorandum. 


SURVIVAL RATES OF PUPILS ENTER- 
ING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
\NK M. Puuuips, chief of the Division of 
ties of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
ade a study of the survival rates of stu- 
entering the publie schools throughout 
untry. He states that a study made by 
ireau in 1918 shows that of every 1,000 
reaching the fifth grade at that time, 
reached the eighth grade, 342 entered the 
school and 139 were graduated. Since 
the number enrolled in the early grades 
leecreased slightly, while the number in the 
grades has inereased considerably. In 
the publie high schools enrolled 1,933,821 
s, and in 1926 they enrolled 3,757,466, not 
ting junior high school pupils below the 
The 


rates are, therefore, no longer applicable. 


grade, or nearly twice as many. 


making survival rates for 1926 it is ob- 
ed that a larger number of children are en- 
ed in each of the first five elementary grades, 
wing for duplicates, than there are six-year- 
Without 
repeaters, or for those enrolled in private 


or seven-year-olds. correcting 
s, it is assumed that practically all chil- 
attend sehool until after they enter the 
rrade. 

Making allowance for duplication, it is now 

ited that of an original 1,000 entering the 

i¢ schools for the first time, 957 reach the 

grade, 795 reach the seventh grade, and 
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720 reach the eighth grade. No data are avail 
able concerning the number of pupils who com 
plete the work of the eighth grade. 

1,000, the 


Of the original number entering 


the first year of the high school is 605, while 
432 reach the second year, 321 reach the third 


fourth year and 247 are 


year, 262 reach the 
finally graduated from high school. 

After making an adjustment for those com 
munities that have but seven years of elemen 
tary school work instead of eight, the length 
of publie school life to-day is just a little short 
of the completion of the first year of high 
school. 

It is not possible to show survival rates by 
at this time, but, 
the 


universities, professional schools and teachers’ 


years beyond the high school 
excluding preparatory students, colleges, 
colleges enrolled 338,759 students in 1918, and 
945,079 in 1926. 
grees were granted to 37,915 college students 


in 1918, and 96,956 in 1926, with 32,500 con 


First and professional de 


tinuing with graduate work. 
Of the original 1,000 in 
entering college was 72, and the number gradu 


1918, the number 


A conservative estimate for 1926 
1,000 
entered college, and 48 were graduated. These 
data do not inelude 143,808 students in summer 
schools in colleges in 1918 and 209,454 in 1926, 
nor 138,074 enrolled in normal schools in 1918, 
and 116,248 in 1926, nor those in private busi 


ness colleges, nor in other types of schools not 


ated was 23. 


would indicate that 177 of the original 


mentioned herein. 


THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 
At the suggestion of William M. Davidson, 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh public schools, 
the board of education in 1928 appointed a 
group of school administrators to scrutinize the 
plans and policies of the board and the educa 
tional practice and procedure of the superin 
tendent and his staff. The 
of Thomas E. 
former state superintendent of public instruc 
tion, but now with Eastman Films, 
Rochester, N. Y.; H. S. West, superintendent 
of schools, Rochester, N. Y., John W. 
Withers, dean of the school of education, New 


York University. 


survey committee 


consisted Finegan, chairman, 
Teaching 


and 








i To) 


According to the report in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, the committee found the whole 
school organization moving along in harmony 
and with a fine spirit of cooperation for effec- 
tive that the 


public has complete confidence in the manage- 


work with abundant evidence 
ment of the school interests of the city. In- 
stead of bringing a staff of surveyors to Pitts- 
burgh, the committee utilized the staff of the 
superintendent's office, the school principals and 
the entire teaching force. They made a com- 
plete study of the city school system by the 
city’s own teaching and supervisory staff of 
3,100 members. 

In teaching load in the elementary school, the 
report gives an efficiency rating of 99.5 per 
cent. with 39.8 pupils to a In the 
junior high school the average number of pupils 
per teacher is 27, in the senior high school, 23. 


teacher. 


There is a satisfactory balance between the 
financial economy factor, on the one hand, and 
right working conditions, on the other, in the 
organization and administration of the junior 
and senior high schools. The committee found 
that the elementary schools were used to 96.5 
per cent. of their capacity, and pronounced this 
an “eminently satisfactory condition.” There is 
also a satisfactory relation between the capacity 
and use of all of the high schools. 

The committee gives high praise to the mem- 
bers of the board of education for their service 
to the city. It states that the progress made in 
the school system since its reorganization in 
1911 has been phenomenal, and that no city in 
the country has a record of greater achieve- 
ment. This progress is attributed to the sound 
policies adopted by the board, and the wise and 
sympathetic manner in which Dr. Davidson has 
executed them. The Court of Common Pleas 
is commended for the type of men and women 
which it has appointed to membership on the 
board, 

The committee approves the general program 
of studies in the elementary schools, the junior 
high schools and the senior high schools. The 
committee specifically states that this part of 
the organization of the Pittsburgh schools “eon- 
forms to the best thought and practice of the 
country.” 

One of the principal recommendations of the 
commission is that there should be a much closer 
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affiliation between the Frick Training § 
and the School of Education of the Uni, 
of Pittsburgh. ; 
the new training school building, the admi 


The commission points « 


tion building, the Carnegie Library, the Scho 
ley High School, the present university by; 
ings, and the “Cathedral of Learning” 

the process of construction, all within two } 

of each other on Pittsburgh’s civic center, s 

be merged into one enterprise for the 


of teachers. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY IN NEW YORK 
CITY 

THE health records of 1,000,000 public se! 
children in New York City will be examined } 
teachers on May l, 
Hoover as National Child Health Day, 
effort to correct physical defects. 

Dr. William J. O’Shea, 
schools, has sent a circular to district superi: 


designated by 


superintendent 


tendents and principals, asking that recor 
made last November on School Health Day 
checked, so that neglected ills might be trac 
and parents and guardians urged to remov 
dental, nasal or visual defects of pupils. 
circular says: 

Principals are advised to instruct their tea 
to inspect the physical examination records of 
pupils on Wednesday, May 1, and to make 
those children failed to 
the defects of vision, hearing, nasal breat! 
trition, teeth, ete. This follow-up will enalt 
teachers to 


who have have 


familiarize thems: 
} 


present class 
with the names of children suffering from p 
defects, and to urge them to remove physical 
fects wherever present. 

Immediate steps should be taken by teachers t 
seat children defective 
near the front of the room and to insist on tl 
rection of dental defects. An effort 
made to stimulate an interest in the importance 
proper diet, fresh air, sunshine, exercise, rest 


with vision and 


should 


sleep. 
To facilitate a satisfactory 
teachers’ findings of uncorrected physical 


follow-up of 
d 
are further advised to consult wit 
medical inspectors 


principals 


school and sc! 


parents, 

nurses, 
In the event that principals find that the se! 

medical inspectors and school nurses have | 


confirmed the teachers’ findings of physica! 





Preside nt 
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} 


hool Health Day, held last No 
ed to forward this informa 


Health 


,PPROPRIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Education Board has appro 

sum of $250,000 to be used over a 
five years tor the pursuit of studies 
unanities at Harvard University. In 
special provision has been made tor 
nd fine arts, the term “humanities” is 
to ancient and modern languages and 
The committee in charge of the 

rr the year 1928-29 has recommended 


wing assignments: 


SION OF ANCIENT LANGUAGES; for ‘‘ Har 
lies in Classical Philology.’’ 
OF MODEKN LANGUAGES; for ‘‘ Har 
Notes in 


ARD RAND, professor of Latin; for 
the manuscripts of Tours and work 
Virgil and Ovid. 

RIN HAWKINS, associate professor 
for publication of unpublished let 
existent in America from Frenchmen of the 
nteenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
NOYES GREENOUGH, professor of English; 
ne research assistant and two cataloguers 

bibliography of English prose fiction. 
LIVINGSTON LOWES, I rofessor of Engl sh; 
edition of the Gutch Memorandum Book 
British Museum, and for work on Chaucer 

7 


1 Coleridge, including the help of a research 


tont 


\H DENIS MATTHIAS ForpD, Smith professor 


the French and Spanish languages; 
al work in compiling a bibliography of 
panish-American and Portuguese-American 
ature; for photostats used in a Grammar 
ly French; for clerical assistance in a 
ly of Don Quixote; for the publication of 
tters of John III of Portugal. 
NK STANTON CAWLEY, assistant professor of 
German; for the publication of an Icelandic 
saga. 
ER SILZ, assistant professor of German; for 
typewriting and other expense entailed by publi 


n of work on the German Romanticists. 


NEW BUILDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
THE American Museum of Natural History of 


mtt 
A 


New York City has received ts and appro 


| 
priations amounting to $5,000,000, which wil 
be used to provide three new buildings. They 
will be known as South Oceanie Hall. Roos« 
velt Memorial and African Hall 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Estimate, 
presided over by Mayor Walker, it was agree 
to appropriate $2,400,000. In announcing 
appropriation, the mayor pointed out again tha 
the city stood ready to match with like sums 
any private subscriptions for enlargement of 
the museum. 

Of the city’s appropriation, $750,000 will 
match a sum of like amount given by Harry 
Payne Whitney toward the new Oceanic Hal! 
That portion of the city’s donation will be pro 
vided from the sale of serial bonds. 

The announcement came after George R 
Sherwood, director of the museum, had ap 
peared before the Board of Estimate and Dr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, president of the in 
stitution, had conferred with Mayor Walker and 
other members of the board. 

Matching an appropriation of the 
$1,200,000, a similar sum of the city’s gift will 
be used for the foundation and the first two 
stories of the building named in honor of 
President Roosevelt. The remaining $400,000 
will build a heating and power plant to serve 
African Hall and the Roosevelt Building. 

The cost of African Hall will be about $3, 
050,000. In addition to the Whitney gift of 
$750,000, donations amounting to $866,000 from 
other sources had been obtained, which will be 
used in the building of the Roosevelt Memorial 
and African Hall. 

The mayor, the comptroller and the president 
of the Park Board are members ez officio of the 
board of trustees of the museum. It has thirty 
members and is self-perpetuating. The first 
and second vice-presidents of the board are 
George F. Baker and J. P. Morgan. 


THE CHILDREN’S FUND OF MICHIGAN 
SENATOR JAMES CovzENS, of Michigan, has 
created a trust fund of $10,000,000 “to be used 


to promote the health, welfare, happiness and 
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development of the children of Michigan pri-_ of activity that are contemplated. Mer 
marily, and elsewhere in the world.” giene and child guidance clinics will be e: 
The corporation administering it, which is aged. Plans for properly supervised 
headed by Dr. Hugo A. Freund, Mr. Couzens’s recreation will be assisted; dietetic, 
personal physician, will be known as the Chil- nutritional and other subjects bearin 
dren’s Fund of Michigan, and a clause in the the health of children will be inv 
trust instrument stipulates that the principal whenever and wherever the _ indicat 
and income must be disbursed in its entirety their study arises. For the present 
inside of twenty-five years. search in the pure sciences will be atte) 
Judge Arthur Lacy, personal counsel and a_ nor will any edifice be erected to serv 
trustee of the fund, states that Senator Couzens center for the many activities. This 
“is opposed to holding a large fund of this kind for the purpose of assisting and dew 
in perpetuity. He wants the coming generation these agencies and institutions that ar 
of children to get the entire benefit and prepare ready established, or creating new proj 
itself to assume a similar responsibility to the for the welfare of children and supplementir 
succeeding generation. He desires to aid per- the work already begun in_ well-establis 
sonally in making this fund do as much good organizations. 
as possible and to see the result.” The trustees include former Judge Art 
It is also provided that where expenditures J. Lacy, Senator Couzens, Dr. Freund, F: 
fall below the stipulated amount the unex- Couzens, the Senator’s son; MePherson Brow: 
pended portion must be spent the succeeding ing, president of the Detroit and Security Trust 
year. Company; William J. Norton, executive seer 
Dr. Freund has issued a statement in which tary of the Detroit Community Fund, and 
he says that it is too early to state all the lines Clarence E. Wilcox, Detroit attorney. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THe degree of doctor of laws will be con- of the university. Dr. Fielding Lewis Tay 
ferred by the University of Edinburgh on Dr. president of the alumni association, presided 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard Aprit 8 marked the twenty-fifth annivers 
University. of the election of G. E. Maxwell as president 

A portrait of Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, of the Winona State Teachers College. | 
chancellor of New York University, was pre- appreciation of his service a program was gi\ 
sented by the alumni of the school of education in which the resident director and represent 
of the university to Dr. William J. Cooper, 

U. S. Commissioner of Education, at the second faculty and the students took part. During 
annual luncheon of the graduates held on April Mr. Maxwell’s term of service, the ori 

20 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. The portrait building of the college has been replaced 
will be hung in the Federal Bureau of Educa- _ five modern buildings and the institution 
tion Building in Washington as part of the grown from a normal school with undilflere: 
collection of portraits of commissioners of edu- tiated programs into a teachers college wit! 
cation. Dr. Brown was commissioner of educa- program specialized so as to prepare teachers 
tion from 1906 to 1911. The portrait was for many phases of public education. 
painted by Robert A. Kissack, professor of art Becunsson Musox C. nex, Mazen hes be 
education at the university. appointed provost of Teachers College, Colur 

Dr. Epwin A. ALDERMAN, president of the bia University, with a seat in the faculties 
University of Virginia, was the guest of honor education and practical arts. He will contu 
of New York alumni on April 17 at a dinner to hold his present offices as professor of edu 
at the Hotel Brevoort in celebration of Dr. cation and associate in the International Inst 
Alderman’s twenty-fifth anniversary as head tute. Professor Paul R. Mort, of the educa 
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has been appointed director ot the 


education to sueceed Dr. 
Ropert Wi.LuraMs, of Albion College, 
appointed acting president of Ohio 
University, the appointment to take 
e end of the present school year. He 
e president in 1931 on the retirement 
Albert E. Smith, now president ot the 
ary doctorate has been conferred on 
am Flexner by the medical faculty of 
rsity of Berlin. 
rk C. Brncuam, of the Personnel 
Federation, New York City, and Pro- 
M. S. Vitales, of the University of Penn- 
have 
ts of the British National Institute of 


| Psy chology . 


been elected honorary corre- 


JuLtius Kuen, formerly assistant pro 
of American history and economics at 
rd University, now director of the Bureau 

en and Domestic Commerce, has been 


ted assistant secretary of commerce. 


KENYON L. BuTTerFIeLp, formerly presi- 
the Michigan State College, has been 
ted a special representative of the Car 
rporation to make a study of the needs 


education in South Africa. 


BELMONT FarRLEy, a member of the fac 
the Western State Teachers College, 
zoo, Michigan, has been appointed an 
nt director of the division of publications 
National Dr. 


assume his 


Education Association. 
will go to Washington to 
work in June. 

I. NICHOLS, assistant dean in charge of 
hmen at Harvard University, will resign 
September to enter the publishing business 
New York City. 

\r Wesleyan University, Wilbert Snow has 
rromoted to a professorship in English 


r. T. A. Langley to an assistant profes 


I 
1 
MI 


p in psychology. 
J. A. Estey, for over fourteen years a 
ber of the department of history and eco 
s at Purdue University, has been named 
the department to succeed the late 

mas F, Moran. 


Robert J. 


Dr. Gustav Karka, professor of psychology 


Dre sden, has eecepted an 


in the University at | 


invitation to become visiting professor of psy 
chology at the Johns Hopkins Univer ity l 
semester of 1929-30. 


the winter 


Six foreign psychologists, Professors Robert 
H. Thouless, Wolfgang Kohler, James Drever, 
L. Wynn Jones, F. 
give series of Universities of 


Michigan, Mis 
souri and Pittsburgh during the coming summer 


Roels and F, Aveling will 
lectures in the 
lowa, 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


session. Each visitor will spend one week in 
each of the institutions, thus covering the 
The 


the subject, “Points of 


curs 
lectures will center about 
View 


These men are coming to this country primarily 


in six weeks. 


in Psychology 


for the purpose of attending the International 


Congress of Psychology in September. 


Mr. I. A. 


has been invited by the Tsing Hua 


RicHarps, of the University of 
Cambridge, 
Visiting 


National University at Peking to be 


foreign lan 
Mr. Rich 


Magdalene College 


professor in the department of 
guages and literature for one year. 
ards is a fellow of and lee 


turer in the faculty of English in the un 
Puitie W. L. 
New 


summer 


iversity. 


Cox, protessor ol secondary 
education at 
at the 


College at Buffalo, N. Y., this year. 


York University, will teach 
session of the State Teachers 


Dr. C. O. 
education, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 


MATHEWS, associate prolessor ot 
will give two courses in measurements at the 
One will 


the 


University of Michigan this summer. 


be “Introduction to Measurements,” and 


other “Individual and Group Mental Tests.” 


VisiTING professors at the summer session of 
the University of Southern California include 
in education, Dr. William J. Cooper, U. 8S. Com 

Dr. 
the California Bureau 
of Juvenile Research; Dr. Harlan C. Hines, 
Eastern Montana Normal School; Dr. Clyde M 
Hill, Yale 


California State superintendent of 


missioner of Education; Norman Fenton, 


director of research of 


University, and Vierling Kersey, 


public in 
struction; in economics, Dr. Thomas Nixon Car 
ver, Harvard University; in Spanish, Dr. Carlos 


psy¢ hol ors 


Castillo, University of Chicago; in 
Dr. Henry H. Goddard, Ohio State University; 
James A. Ja 


mes, dean ot tne 


in history, Dr. 
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graduate school, Northwestern University, and E. S. Russeit,, formerly superinten 
Dr. Edward L. Hardy, president of the State the public schools at Simsbury, Conn 
Teachers College at San Diego. has been appointed director of the New H 
PROFESSOR FrEDERIC A. OGG, chairman of the Teacher-training School. Mr. Paul D. ( 
department of political science at the University of Texas, succeeds Mr. Russell at Simsby 
of Wisconsin and editor of the American Polit- Joun R. Wituiams, of Painesville, 0 
ical Science Review, is on leave of absence dur- heen elected president of the North |} 
ing the eurrent semester and is engaged in Qhjo Teachers Association. 

research and editorial work in Washington and 
New York City. The Maemillan Company is 
publishing a new book by him dealing with 


At the annual meeting of the Amer 
Seandinavian Foundation the following 


WF ships were announced: For study in Swede» 
English government and polities. aig ; iti 
Dale Allen White, Yale University, { 
> . . ‘ — ’ — ™ > . Tri. > ° . . 
PROFESSOR GRANT SHOWERMAN, of the Uni study of architecture, and Frederick 1. 


versity of Wisconsin, will again direct the  g.soeiate professor of European history 
seventh summer session of the American Acad-  [pnjversity of North Dakota, for the stud 
emy in Rome, School of Classical Studies, which _ pistory: in Norway, Dorothy Wyckoff. B 
will open on July 8 and end on August 16. ay College, for the dui of aiiines 
The enrolment consists of graduates of Ameri- Joseph Auslander, an h aeeeenins fellowshit 
‘an colleges and universities, and is limited to the study of Norwegian poetry; in Denn 
fifty. Harold Herbert Nielsen, University of M 
gan, for the study of physics, John Rand 
Huffman, Yale University, for the study 
physical chemistry, and Alexander Hagygert) 


Proressor Aubert L. Cru is personally in 
charge of the Paris group of Teachers College, 


Columbia University, this year and will remain 
until the final examination at the Sorbonne in Krappe, University of Chicago, an ho 


mid-June. During Professor Cru’s absence his fellowship for the study of medieval literatu 





courses 0 ivilizati Vx plicati > artes 
1 : Ss on he ivili a I nage de Textes Dr. Atpert BusHNeLL Hart, profes 
and Methods are given by Mr. D. P. Girard. . oh 
1 Methods a iven by Mr. D. P. Girard emeritus of history and of government at Ha 
Proressor J. C. Lyons, of the Romance Lan- vard University, will give the Founders’ I) 





guages department of the University of North address at Franklin and Marshall College, L 
Carolina, will be in charge of a student tour caster, Pennsylvania, on May 10. Fow 
through France, during the coming summer, to Day will mark the beginning of Laneas' 
be held under the auspices of the university two hundredth anniversary celebration, w! 
extension division. The itinerary includes a_ will continue for about three months. 














three-week period of residence in the summer Dr. Ray Lyman Wineer, secretary ot 

resort at Bagneres-de-Bigorre in the P} — Department of the Interior, was the guest A 

Mountains. All the points of greatest interest honor and principal speaker at the r 

= weeeen and southern France will be visited. of the alumni of the Wharton School of Finance 

A week will be spent in Paris, and visits to the and Commerce of the University of Penns} 

larger cities of Switzerland, Belgium and vania on April 25. Other speakers includ: i” 

England will be made. Dr. Emory R. Johnson, dean of the Whartor a 
Wituiam Cassius Cook has become State School, and Dr. James T. Young, professor ; 

superintendent of West Virginia, in succession public administration. 

to Mr. George M. Ford. Dr. Henry Nose MacCracken, president e 
Dr. Lanpis TANGER, superintendent of schools of Vassar College, will address the Parents a 

at Reading, Pennsylvania, will become prin- Teachers Association of the Ethieal Cult rit 

cipal of the Millersville State Teachers College Schools of New York City, at the thr 

on September 1, succeeding Dr. Charles H. dinner on the evening of April 30 which % se 


Gordinier, who plans to retire. be held at the Engineering Societies Building 
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Conception of a Higher the president the association, 

is Dr. Joseph H. Wade. 
HvTcHINs, per, dean of the schoo 
will among the active post-graduate students 
teachers in the New York City school system 
who have chosen for research problems ot 
; cial yalue to current educational practice 
EVER! 7 b - Heri x, wwe income of the fund will enable the college 
ee en = 80a publish the results of these studies. Fron 
at the University . . 

: fund a sufficient amount will be retained 

the committee to de tray the « xpenses of placin 
im WesTLEY GUTH, president i a bronze tablet in memory ol Dr. Stit 


e, Baltimore, died on April 1! Edward W. Stitt Junior High School, 


fifty-eight years. s in course of construction. 


LMAN, who for sixteen year SPEAKERs at the recent three-day conference 


thea ar? rrenlitural ] . . . : 
the Ontario Agricultural Col of the New York Society lor the expe rimental 


= vetited ; : — ere . ; 

Guelph, retiring from this office Study of Education at which more than one 
owing to ill health, died on April 18,  }yndred and fifty students of 

xtieth year. Middle Atlantic states were present included 


{rTHUR S. LOEVENHART, professor of U. S. Commissioner of Education Wm. Joh 


ology and toxicology at the University Cooper; Cameron Beck, personnel director of 


msin, died on April 20 in his fiftieth the New York Stock Exchange; Dr. Ned H 
Dearborn, director of teacher 
New York State Department of Education, a1 


Edward W. Stitt Memorial Association : 
Dr. Charles H. Elliott, commissioner of educa 


blish a memorial research fund in the 


: ae : ; tion for the State of New Jersey. Dr. Ambros 
education of the College of the City ; : ; 
RP L. Suhrie, of New York University, was chair 
York as a memorial to the late associate . 

conterence. 


tendent. The fund now amounts to 
Its administration will be placed in the St. Lawrence UNiversity has received a gi 
; of a committee of three, consisting of the of $100,000 from the F. L. Carlisle Company, 
nt of the College of the City of New New York, to be paid over a period ot 


dean of the school of education and years in annual installments of $20,000 


DISCUSSION 


/ ANALYSIS OF THE BETA HYPOTH- extensive discussion of the law of effect in con 
ESIS OF LEARNING nection with the law of frequency. Neither did 


. tr. he fully gras lap’s point on catharsis rel: 
Hort time after the appearance of Knight ¢ fully grasp Dunlap’s point on catharsis rela 
° . — . - tive ‘Ype e rrit > 7? 1cor 
ips article, “A Revision of the Funda- -" ad his a : -" nt = wareng the - 
. ‘ 5 . rectly order to break himself of the habit ot 
Law of Habit Formation,” a college 5 = . ” 4 uk him : : the ha 
: : : writing it “hte. refer to his interpret 
ssor of mathematics approached me with a 
: J because it seems to be too typical of the 
r vigorous challenge that the law of exer- : 
; clusions drawn by many educationists fro: 
ad been shown to be unsound. He had : ‘ 
anaT : simple experiment made by Dunlap. 
reading Thorndike for some time, but had : 
There is a great tendency, even on the 

to see that the three laws of learning as . ' 
. . a otf some teachers of psychology, to present 
in this author’s writings are really not, : : : 
Pieri h : laws of learning as being independent of 

iws, but three divisions of one law. He 


another. This is done in spite of Thorndi 


d to have failed to grasp the psychologist’s 
. insistence that in learning, exe 


Science, April 6. 1928. not sufficient. Dunlap, also, obviously 
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He 


says, “But running through al! our disquisitions 


to grasp the idea of the unity of the laws. 


on learning has been the implication that repe- 
tition itself, aside from other factors, has a 
positive effect.” This remark is made regard- 
Thorndike’s position which he stated 
Gates also 
points out the fact that exercise is not sufficient 


less ot 


clearly more than ten years ago. 


in itself but must have some specific purpose 
connected with it in order to be the most effec- 


tive.? He says, 


An investigator once asked a large number of 
students whether the four on their watches was a 
IV orallll. Of 200 students whose watches car- 
ried a IIII, 179 declared it was IV. These stu- 
dents no doubt saw the IIII hundreds of times, but 
with this exercise there was no definite purpose to 
remember specifically the kind of marks on their 
watches. 


It is a well-known fact that a great deal of 
exercise in the various high-school subjects may 
take place with little or no apparent results. In 
a somewhat perfunctory way pupils may go 
through the process of hunting up certain words 
in the vocabulary and writing out their home 
work in Latin, for example, and in so doing 
learn almost nothing about their lessons. A 
similar kind of thing may happen in spelling. 
Pupils may write or repeat the words of a 
lesson primarily with the purpose of satisfying 
the present demands of the teacher. Under 
such circumstances the mere exercise or response 
does not necessarily produce a positive effect 
toward making a correct reproduction probable. 
Readiness and set influence purpose; purpose 
largely determines the effect; effect influences 
the speed of learning and the permanence of 
retention. 

In “A Note on the Beta Hypothesis of Learn- 
ing’’* Holsgopple and Vanouse say, “Dunlap 
cites as an instance leading to his revision of 
the law of frequency his correction of a type- 
writing error by voluntarily practising the word 
as incorrectly written.” It would seem that 
these writers also have overestimated the value 
of Dunlap’s brief experiment. Furthermore, 
they describe the conduct of a more extensive 
experiment that they did and from which they 

2 A. I. Gates, ‘‘ Psychology for Students of Edu- 


eation,’’ page 267. 
8 SCHOOL AND Society, 29: 


15, January 5, 1929. 
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These 


however, instead of showing the necessity 


obtained similar results. experiments 
revising the law of frequency, rather tend 
emphasize more clearly the importance o{ 
two divisions of the law of effect: satisfiers 
annoyers. They also show that purposefu! , 
ercise is really very effective. 

Dunlap was doubtless annoyed by the w 
of time in repeatedly writing “hte” and als 
the fact that he 
Moreover, in writing the word 


yas writing the word 
rectly. 
way he was developing greater resistance to t 
form and consciously increasing a greater tey 
dency for the correct form. The same fact 
held true apparently relative to the second ey 
periment, for the experimenters say, “The i: 
structions, which were usually considered ‘funn 
or ‘mysterious,’ were repeated, and the practic: 
supervised to see that the student wrote 
what he was asked to write and nothing more.” 
Knowing that they were writing a word in 
rectly the students doubtless were building up 
greater resistance to this form and were think 
ing more and more about the correct spelling 
of the 
ployed the law of recency was functioning. 
Also, an annoyer was doubtless connected with 
this kind of work, so that a release from the , 
apparently futile and a return to the more im 

portant gave an effective satisfier to the correct 


word. In spite of the technique em 


response. 
Furthermore, the novelty of the experiment 
was not without effect. A short while ago m) 


small boy had some trouble in learning to spell 
Massachusetts. After he had made several un : 
successful attempts to get the word straight ’ 
ened out in his mind I wrote it MassachUSetts, . 
and had him copy this several times. The diff 


culty soon disappeared, at least temporarily 
The novelty of capital letters in the midst ot 
the word and perhaps some association with the ' 
US helped to clear up the matter. It is a well ‘ 
known fact that a new method of presentation 


often attracts attention and increases interest. h 

If Dunlap had written “the” tHe, that is, with ‘ 

a capital in the middle, a few times he might 

have cleared up his difficulty even more quickly ty 

that he did. h 
The theory of catharsis might have some ap- hy 

plication here, but it is difficult to see just how f: 


a strong tendency to write “hte” would originate. 
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possibly result from writing large 
words in which h precedes t; such 
ht, right, slight, sight, ete. 

rener supposed, a 


ally response 


red-up the tendency might 
me temporarily by giving expression 
that such a 


the 


energy, 


would however, 


iid apply 


seem, 
only to narrower 
broader, 

the ide: 


by the 


; 
} 


nections, more 


not to 
ted ones. Furthermore, 
is weakened somewhat 
who tried the experiments were con 
yf the fact that they were writing the 
correctly. If 


ve expression to some mysterious, un 


writing a word incor 
table tendeney to do the wrone thing, 
reby gave relief, it would not be neces 

‘an individual to be reminded emphati 

what he was doing. Neither would con- 

repetition for a stated time be neces 
A very few reactions, whether conscious 
conscious, should be sufficient. 

In many of the practical situations of life it 
be well to point out some of the things 
hould not be done in order to show more 

and effectively what should be done. 
example, in teaching one to drive an auto 

it would be well to explain why one 

not step on the starter while the ear is 

To explain the danger would certainly 

late a normal person to see that the car 

out of gear before using the starter. In 

r courses in electricity, medicine, surgery, 

is, of course, advisable to explain clearly 

ind emphatically many things that should not 
done, but positively to give students exer 
in doing things in the wrong way would 
to have few, if 
or further illustration, no one would think 


any, real advantages. 


trying to teach a child how to drive nails by 
ing him pull them out; of endeavoring to 
1 a child to keep clean by encouraging him 
ro dirty; of attempting to develop within 
m a feeling of real patriotism by teaching him 
hate his country’s flag. 

hose who conducted the experiments referred 
relative to the Beta hypothesis of learning 
ve brought out an important point in methods 

the results as presented do not reveal any 


cy in the laws of learning. They show 
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chiefly the effects of 
tion. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT AND 
SALARIES 
A QUESTION 
many boards of education durir 
vears and which is receiving considera 
tion at the present time i 
teachers’ salaries should be eondit 
fessional improvement requirements 
Various plans have been advanced 
some cases adopted in attempts t 
differences on merit. Many of these plans have 
involved teacher-rating schemes, but it is pretty 
generally conceded that up to the present time 
there has been no satisfactory plan for rating 
Teacher rating is lacking in objee 
The methods of 


teacher rating involve too much personal judg 


The 


following is a case in point, and is not uncom 


teachers. 
tivity, validity and reliability. 


ment and too wide a range of standards. 


A certain teacher was given a “C” rating 
for three but 


ferred to a different school in the same system 


mon. 
consecutive years, when trans 
was given a rating of “A” for each of the next 
two years. Teacher rating is invalid in that it 
does not measure the thing it attempts to mea- 
sure, the degree of excellence of the teaching. 
For instance, there is no known way of measur 
ing the effect of a “strong personality” or a 


“pleasing voice” on teaching ability because 


there is no standard by which to determine 


what constitutes a “strong personality” or a 


“pleasing voice.” A “strong personality’ means 
one thing to one person using the teacher-rating 
sheet and an entirely different thing to another 
person using the same rating sheet. It is plain 
that teacher rating is unreliable because it has 
been demonstrated that rerating of the 


teachers by the same people, using the same 


same 


rating plan, or an equivalent form of the same 
plan, produces widely different results. 

The failure of teacher-rating procedures to 
prove satisfactory to boards of education, super 
the reasons 


has 


been given a prominent place in the considera 


intendents and teachers is one of 


why professional improvement of teachers 


tion of salary schedules. 
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Professional improvement of teachers in 
service is of great educational and financial 
value to the school system. Many superinten- 
dents and teachers, too, believe that a half year 
of training after a teacher has had some teach- 
ing experience is equal to a full year of training 
prior to teaching experience. The proponents 
of the plan of definitely recognizing profes- 
sional improvement of teachers while in service 
take the position that it is so valuable that it 
should be required of all teachers so far as 
possible, and that the only way it can be sue- 
cessfully demanded of all teachers is to make 
the annual salary increases in some way de- 
pendent upon a certain amount of professional 
training beyond the amount which the individual 
teacher has when she enters the service of the 
school system, or to make the annual salary 
increases, beyond a certain maximum, dependent 
upon professional training in service. Posses- 
sion of the master’s degree usually exempts the 
teacher from these requirements. 

The last-mentioned plan involves a salary 
schedule having a minimum, a first maximum 
and a final maximum salary. In most eases it 
defines professional improvement as the taking 
with passing credit of educational courses which 
carry credit toward a college degree. In some 
cases it requires that the courses shall be in the 
particular field in which the teacher is working, 
that is, in the field of elementary education for 
the elementary teacher, ete. In some cases the 
requirement goes so far as not to recognize, for 
purposes of meeting the salary schedule require- 
ments, courses in the history of education if 
taken by primary-grade teachers. 

It is a well-established fact that in many 
school systems the great majority of teachers 
are professionally minded and that for those 
teachers rules and regulations regarding salary 
increases are not necessary in order to insure 
a proper amount of professional improvement. 
But an argument in favor of the requirements 
is that if no requirements exist there will be 
some teachers who will not improve themselves 
professionally but will nevertheless receive all 
the advantages of automatic salary increases 
which the more professionally minded teachers 
receive. A common argument is that it is neces- 
sary for the welfare of the school system and 
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in justice to the other teachers that this 
of teachers be compelled to improve the: 
professionally in order to benefit by the s: 
increases. 

The whole plan of basing salary increases 
upon the taking of professional improyemen: 
courses, however it may vary in details in dj 
ferent localities, is subject to serious objections 
How about the coercion and restriction of 
large group of teachers who would and 
pursue educational courses regardless of salar 
increases? How much real professiona 
provement results from a course taken 
compulsion, and under the threat of punishment 
by loss of a salary inerease unless it is take: 
in accordance with superimposed restrictions 
which limit the teacher’s freedom of choice? 
There is every reason to believe that Thorndike’s 
laws of learning’ apply in this situation just 
as much as they do in a fifth grade, and proba 
bly more so because the mature mind resents 
interference and authoritative dictation mor 
than the child mind does. Certainly there is no 
great degree of spontaneous and enthusiastic 
“readiness” in the situation. The teacher's 
application to the task of learning will very 
likely be leveled at the passing requirement 
The “effect” will consist of as much resentment 
as satisfaction. The result will be measurable 
only in terms of points of credit and of requir 
ments satisfied. The amount of professiona 
improvement is liable to be negative. 

What about the effect of such procedur 
upon the originality, initiative and professional! 
self-respect of the teacher? The dean of a 
eastern university has stated that many teachers 
who take courses to meet the requirements ol 
salary schedules deliberately seek easy courses 


having the largest number of points, and that 


their main purpose is to meet the requirements 
with the least amount of work possible. 

What about the effect of the compulsory pr 
fessional improvement plan upon educationa! 
democracy, group-directed cooperation and in 
spirational leadership in the school system? 
Educational administration and _ supervision 
through the application of rules and regulations 
and ‘superimposed authority never have pro 
duced good results, and there is no very good 


1 Readiness, exercise and effect. 


mm 
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the evidence at hand to expect that to do if coercion 
so in the case of professional im the per cent. of teac 

of teachers. courses in service in 

ibtful whether the acquiring of a_ in which there were 

umber of points of credit through ments than in any other Massachu 

represents professional improvement Revere 271 teachers (91 per cent.) 
the taking of professional courses sional improvement courses, and mo 
rvice does represent professional] ll who did not were young teac 
compulsion is not necessary. Com vear of teaching. These 

e, as well as an understanding of the sored by the Principals C 

earning, tells us that, other things Club. Enrolment was entir 

il, a person will do better the thing alary increases were invol 

to do, and over which he exercises cion was the coercion of 


choice, than he will do something pride in achievemen 


also do better the thing he wants 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS IN The establishment of open-air schools for cer 
MEXICO tain classes of children, especially the physical 


years have seen a decided movement weak, Is not an altogether new thing, but what 
n popular education in Mexico, par- amounts practically to a new departure in « 


in the rural districts. It is in these cational work has been initiated during the 


Mexico that the federal government ministration of President Calles in the est: 


ht to supplement the educational activi- lishment of open-air schools for : 
states. The problems of rural edu- of certain school districts 
vays somewhat more difficult of solu- ico. These schools are of 

those of the cities, are here made larly for the children of the more congested dis 

difficult by the trequent lack of ade- tricts. One tactor of importance, of course, 1s 

nmunications and by the variety of the unusual climate of Mexico Cit hich 

In several sections the so-called makes it possible for children t study in the 

yus races”—that is to say, the original open air, without any con liscomfort, 


t10n, largely untouched by Spanish influ- at all seasons of the vear Just a few davs be- 


1 with little or no admixture of Euro- fore the close of President Calles’s 
lood—present a very definite difficulty tion, he, in company with various ot 
educational program. In some states prominent in the educational life of 
re a number of these tribes, each speak- was present at the opening ot the 
ywwn language. It is in these sections air school in the City of Mexico 
federal government has sought to found schools were founded during his adminis 
teaching not only children but adults, The school is admirably equipped, 
offering, in addition to the elements of a_ and buildings are beautifully arran 
education, those vocational subjects tain room for about four hundred pupils 
iseful to the people in their present situ- The present educational plans for the nat 
While this program of rural education § as recently announced, include the use o 
some extent projected during the days of theater as a practical means of stru 
Madero government, it has been carried into Particularly in the rural sections, i 
n the administration of President Calles, to teach hygiene, care of the home 
tly ended. The new government announces subjects by means of plays prepare 
purpose of carrying forward these educa for this purpose. The people of the 
activities, and plans are under way for tions will take part in the presentation of these 
fe t} 


inding of five hundred new rural schools plays, being thus active learners 


federal government in the near future. it is desired to teach 
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The Union Theological Seminary of Mexico 
recently closed the twelfth year of its work, 
graduating nine young men, who will at once 
go out to take their places as pastors in the 
the The 


seminary, as its name indicates, is a cooperative 


Evangelical churches of country. 
enterprise, carried on by seven Protestant de- 
nominations in Mexico. The cooperating bodies 
are the two Methodist churches, the two Pres- 
byterian, the Disciples, the Congregational and 
the Friends. During its history the seminary 
has graduated forty-three young men, nearly 
all of whom are now in the ministry or in other 
forms of religious or educational work. Many 
other students have attended for a limited time. 
In common with similar institutions in other 
countries, the seminary is an expression of the 
conviction that a closer measure of cooperation 
is desirable as between the educational agencies 
of the several churches. 
Mitton C. Davis 
EVANGELICAL SEMINARY OF MEXICO, 
Mexico CiTy 


A CONFERENCE ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST 

A CONFERENCE on the history of the Trans- 
Mississippi West—the first of its kind to be 
held—will be sponsored by the University of 
Colorado, from June 18 to 21. 

Matters concerning the history of the part of 
the United States that lies west of the Missis- 
sippi River will be diseussed at the three-day 
conference, which will be conducted in the form 
of round table discussions in the morning ses- 
sions and the reading and discussion of papers 
in the afternoons. Leading historians of the 
west will participate in the conference. 

The idea of such a meeting originated with 
Dean F. B. R. Hellems, of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, who submitted it to Professor 
James F. Willard, head of the department of 
history. Dr. Willard has conducted all arrange- 
ments for speakers and subjects, assisted by 
Professor Colin B. Goodykoontz. 

The conference has as its purpose the stimu- 
lation of interest in the history of the Trans- 
Mississippi West, and the exchange of ideas 
and points of view regarding such a field. Dr. 
Willard has secured as leaders of round table 
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discussions and writers of papers men w! 
outstanding in their lines, historians w} 
authorities on the topics assigned them. 
Outstanding among the guests will be Fr 
erick Jackson Turner, late of Harvard, ; 
It was Dr. Turner who, with a p 
Frontier,” | 


retired. 
on “The Significance of the 
lished in the report of the American Histor 
Association for 1893, started interest in a ; 
ment which was to revolutionize the history o: 
the west—and which, incidentally, started : 
movement which results in this conference. 

Dr. Turner will preside at one of the meet 
ings, and be present at all of them. As : 
dean of historians who have written or 
Trans-Mississippi West, he is the author 
“The Frontier in American History,” “The Rise 
of the New West,” and other books and papers 
He was with the University of Wisconsin befor: 
going to Harvard. 

A public address by Professor Herbert E 
Bolton, of the University of California, on t! 
evening of June 20, is one of the high spot 
of the conference. He will talk on “Defensive 
Spanish Expansion and the Significance of t! 
Borderlands.” 

Round table discussions will be held each 
morning. Topics, with the men who will lead 
them, are: 


‘*The Problems of Adequate Historical C 
tions,’’ to be led by Dr. Solon J. Buck, superin 
tendent of the Minnesota Historical Society. 

‘‘The Industrial Revolution and the Great 
Plains,’’ Professor W. P. Webb, Univ 
Texas. 

**The West in Foreign Relations,’’ Professor 
Eugene C. Barker, University of Texas. 

**Geographie Influences,’’ Professor Car] Sauer 
University of California. 

‘*Finanece and the Frontier,’’ Professor Fred 
erick L. Paxson, University of Wisconsin. 

‘*The Problems of an Agricultural Survey f 
a Western State,’’ Dr. Joseph Schafer, superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin State Historical Society 

**Western Missions,’’ papers by Professor Colin 
B. Goodykoontz, University of Colorado; Professor 
G. J. Garraghan, S. J., St. Louis University, and 
Professor Archer B. Hulbert, Colorado College 


Afternoon sessions will include reading of 
papers on topics relating to the following ma)or 
subjects: 
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[ransportation,’’ papers by Profes 


Pelzer, University of lowa; Dr. LeRoy 


id curator of the Colorad 


State 


Parish, 


ety, and Professor John C. 


f California at Los Angeles. 


West in American Literature,’’ papers 
Hazard, Mills College, Oak 


rnia, and others. 


ssor Lucy L. 
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About fifty persons are expected to 


attend 
the conference, including fifteen historians who 
will take active part in the program, fifteen or 
twenty guests from other schools and possibly 
twenty history teachers and advanced students 
attending summer school. 


UNIVERSITY COLORADO | a # 


QUOTATIONS 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION IN SPAIN 
is often happened that a great human 

be carried on in comparative ob- 

nd yet perform an invaluable service to 

Such 
omplishment of the Junta para Am- 
Estudios of Madrid. The Junta is 


of the most distinguished scholars of 


of the area in which it works. 


all fields of scholarship whose sole 

is in learning and its advancement. 
dent is the great biologist, Santiago 

y Cajal, and its chief administrator 1s 
educational genius, José Castillejo, who 
so much for the cause of educational 

in Spain. One member of the body is 
Maria de Maeztu, the very soul of the 
favor of education for 


ent in higher 


in Spain. She presides over a splendid 
tution, the International Institute for Girls 
Spain, which houses a fine body of young 
n, some of them from the highest families 
country. Sefiorita de Maeztu is hopeful 
near future to transform her school to a 
e on the model of the women’s colleges in 
nited States. 
s splendid body of scholars is really the 
With most 


juate resources it began twenty years ago 


pe of higher education in Spain. 


rain a small body of young men in modern 
ls of scientific research in natural sciences 

the humanities and it accomplished so much 
when five years later the attention of the 
ternational Edueation Board was drawn to its 
the board gladly made an allotment of 

ls for the establishment of excellent labora- 
ries in biology, chemistry and physics in the 
itskirts of Madrid. To these laboratories a 
irefully selected group of enthusiastic research 
in dormi- 
Although a 


been drawn who live 


mes attached to the laboratories. 


tudents has 


government organization, the Junta is a self 
governing body, made up of centers devoted 
to higher investigation for post-university stu 
These 


of the best university professors, and the most 


dents. centers are under the direction 
able students pursue their investigations there 
The Junta sends students to study abroad, and 
conducts various educational centers, such as 
the Residencias de Estudiantes, 
school, the 


young scholars trained in these research centers 


and a mode | 


secondary Instituto-Eseuela. The 
in increasing numbers are occupying the chairs 
in the universities. The Spanish university is 
thus gradually being regenerated, and time and 
continuity in these efforts will in all probability 
put it on a plane with the universities of west 
ern and central Europe. Few enterprises could 
be more gratifying to believers in the coopera 
tive effort of private individuals to accomplish 
a great purpose than the Junta. It is a plea 


sure to mention that an organization was 


formed several years ago to develop closer 
cultural relations between Spain and the United 
States, viz., the Instituto de las Espafias which 
is the sister 
Madrid. The 
splendid piece of work in developing an interest 
The 


Junta selects a distinguished scholar each year 


organization to the Junta in 


instituto has already done a 


in Spanish culture in the United States. 
to lecture at our institutions of higher educa 


The 


instituto also publishes annually two or more 


tion under the auspices of the instituto. 


volumes dealing with subjects of Spanish in 
Revista de 


about the 


terest and has as its organ the 


Estudios Hispdnicos. Information 
activities of the instituto and membership in 
it will be gladly furnished by the Institute of 
International Education.—Stephen P. Duggan, 
in The News Bulletin of the Institute of Inter- 


national Education. 
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REPORTS 


FOREIGN HOLIDAY COURSES Maintenon, Rambouillet and other places 


Tue following summary of various holiday easy reach of Paris. No courses are arra; 





courses to be offered in Europe during the for September, but students can have privat 
coming summer is given in the London Times lessons if they wish. The regular courses 
Educational Supplement. the institute will recommence on October 
Courses are to be held at the Sorbonne, in- The guild of the institute undertakes to 
cluding a six-weeks’ course in French language students in French families. 
and literature from July 1 to August 10; an The holiday courses at the Universit) 
advanced course in French literature, including Lausanne begin on July 11, and will } 
a study of “The French Contemporary Novel,” in three series, from July 11 to July 24, ¢; 
“French Contemporary Drama,” and a course July 25 to August 7 and from August 8 ; 
in style. From July 29 to August 10 there will August 21. In addition to classes in Fre 
be afternoon lectures on French polities and language, literature and phoneties, there wi 
administration, the role of sociology in con- lectures on French-Swiss literature of to-day, 
temporary French thought, France after the and on contemporary Swiss polities and 
war, and the educational problems of modern ministration. Every Wednesday morning ther 
France. On Saturdays there will be all-day will be lantern lectures, concerts and recitals 
excursions to Chartres, Chantilly, Senlis, Fon- and a visit to some point of interest in L 
tainebleau, Chateau-Thierry and other places. sanne. Two series of excursions have bee: 
From August 12 to August 21 those who wish ranged; one for those who are not alpinist 
can join a conducted tour through Touraine and do not wish to climb and others for t! 
to Saint-Malo and Dinard, returning to Paris who wish to make acquaintance with the heig 
by way of Bayeux, Caen, Lisieux and Rouen. For the former there will be excursions | 
Full particulars can be had from M. Henri Rhone Valley, the Gruyére and the Alps 
Goy, Bureau des Renseignements, Sorbonne, Vaud and Valais, Fribourg and Berne; 
Paris. The “Cours de Civilisation-frangaise’ more active can join parties and climb 
for foreign students will as usual continue Dents Blanches de Champéry, the Dents 
throughout the year; students can enter at the Midi and the Grand Muveran, the Diablerets 
beginning of any month. October will be de- the Tour Salli¢re, the Pointe d’Orny, or th 
voted to the study of French civilization after Aiguille du Tour. From August 21 to August 
the war. 25 a visit has been arranged to Zermatt. A 
The Guild of the British Institute in Paris second course, in most respects similar to th 
(6, rue de la Sorbonne) announces holiday first, is being arranged to take place tro 
courses to be held from July 1 to July 27, and September 2 to October 12. 
from August 2 to August 28. Instruction in The University of Strasbourg will hold 
French is given every morning followed by a_ holiday course from July 1 to the end 
lecture, the students being divided into two September in its Institute of Modern Fret 
grades according to their knowledge of the Studies, an organization of the Faculty 
language. The afternoons are free. Thursdays Letters intended to promote the knowledze 
are given up to excursions. The lecturers will the French language, of the history, literatur 
treat the following subjects: French drama _ and art of France, and of contemporary Frenc) 
during the last 25 years; contemporary French civilization. Particulars can be had from 
poetry and fiction; “La vie mondaine pendant Bureau des Renseignements pour les Ftudiant 
un siecle francais”; “La France d’aujourd’hui”; étrangers, Université de Strasbourg, Franc 
the literary geography of France. Excursions with a list of houses offering accommodation for 
will be arranged if desired to Reims, Port- students, including the Foyer Universitaire, 
Royal, Soissons, Compiegne, Fontainebleau, foundation of the university. The Facu!t 
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also organize during the holidays a 
practical and literary German. 
foreign students is be 


course tor 


need at Saint-Servan-sur-Mer, near 
o, by the University of Rennes, under 


This 


» an elementary course tor beginners, 


es of the Alliance Frangaise. 
termediate and advanced courses, 
n classes and lectures which are open 
ts capable of following them. The 
livided into three fortnights: July 
31, August 1 to August 15 
to August 31, each of which can be 
The 
need course include M. Wolf, formerly 
the 
now of the University of Rennes, 


of the 


and 


rately if desired. lecturers in 


French in University of Cam 
University of Rennes, who 
re on the history and geography of 
id others. Application for further 
should be made to M. Louis, pro 


Collége de Saint-Servan-sur-Mer. 
Royal Italian University for Foreigners 
founded by the Italian government 
make Italy better known to foreign 
will be for a session 


open summer 


July to October, and offers courses in 
story of Italian institutions, Italian litera 
the history of art, Italian history, Italian 
throughout the centuries and other sub- 
An elementary course leads up to a 
te of proficiency in the Italian language 
advanced course to a diploma qualifying 
er to teach Italian abroad. Foreigners 
tted to the courses without any formali 
to previous studies and are entitled to 


privileges in regard to accommodation, 
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railroad fares and passports, besides being 
free entrance to picture galleries and n 
The opening ceremony of the sun 

will be held on June 30, when the 
Edueation will give an inaugural ad 
cursions Will be organized to Assisi and 
neighborhood. Detailed infor 


had Regia Uni 


Italiana per Stranieri, P 


places in the 
tion can be trom the 
gia, Italy. 

Public 

announces tor foreign students 


to be held in Madrid from July 11 to Aug 


Lectures will be given on grammar, phonetics 


The Spanish Ministry of 


Summer courses 


literature, history, art and geography, and stu 
dents will be grouped into classes of not more 
than ten for practical work. Special courses 
are offered on the Spanish novel, Spanish life 
and customs, contemporary literature, popular 
music and commercial Spanish. Visits will be 
arranged to the principal art collections and 
Madrid and to the Royal Palace, 
Toledo, 


places of interest in the neighborhood. 


museums otf 


and excursions to Segovia and other 
Foreign 
students can also take an autumn course from 
October 7 to December 14, or a winter course 
from January 7 to March 20. Particulars can 
be had from the Secretario de los Cursos para 
extranjeros, Centro de Estudios Historicos, 
Almagro 26, Madrid. 

The Touraine Institute for the Study of the 
hold 
from July to September for the study of the 
the 
Inquiries may bk 


Touraine, 1, 


French Language will vacation courses 


French language and of region in which 


Touraine is situated. made 
of M. le Directeur de |'Institut de 


rue de la Grandiére, Tours. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE SPRING MEETING OF THE COL- 

LEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD 

AMINATIONS in English, in two different 

received a large share of the time and 

of the College Entrance Examination 

at its spring meeting, held on April 10 

The first action taken 

to authorize experimentally an examination 


lumbia University. 


nglish for foreign students to be conducted 


in April, 1930, at about twenty centers 
eign countries. The purpose is to ascert 
command of English of candidates for car 
on work in American colleges and universit 
in accordance with petitions presented to 
board by the American Association of 
legiate Registrars and other bodies. 

As authorized by Professor 
Jones, chairman of the committee, 
include the followir 


amination will 
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rs rs ea 


1. One-paragraph passages averaging about 150 


words. (a) Narrative English of distinct sim- 
plicity. topical or journalistic 
English with greater difficulties in vocabulary and 


(c) A passage of some critical weight 


(b) Historical, 


structure. 
on a matter of specific social import, of about 
(d) A passage of scientific prose, of 
about 100 words. 

2. A passage of three to four hundred words of 
some difficulty, dealing with debatable or condi- 


100 words. 


tioned ideas. 

Questions on the above passages are to be 
directed at the student’s understanding of their 
substance. 

3. (a) Transcription of a passage from dicta- 
tion. (b) A dictated long passage to be repro- 
duced in substance in writing. 

4. An oral test to determine fluency, responsive- 
ness, rapidity, articulation, enunciation, command 
of construction, of connectives, usable vocabulary 
and the use of idiom. 

5. A composition of 250 to 300 words to be 
written within a period of one and one half hours, 
the subject to be selected from a list of topics. 

o * . 

Grades should be given not only in percentages 
but also in terms of relative numerical standing 
and percentiles for all the applicants from the 
country in question. It seems to the committee 
that this would be particularly important with 
regard to students whose language differs radically 
from English, as does Chinese or Japanese. 


It was agreed that a foreign student coming 
to the United States for research or advanced 
work does not need to be as proficient in speak- 
ing English as a student starting upon under- 
graduate courses. As with the comprehensive 
examinations of the board, the papers written 
by foreign candidates will be sent to the col- 
leges and universities they desire to enter. The 
fee is to be $10.00. 

The second important matter relating to 
English was the decision of the board to appoint 
a commission to reconsider “the principles that 
underlie the setting and reading of the compre- 
hensive examination in English.” This action 
was in consequence of an application to the 
board by the School and College Conference on 
English, a body composed of representatives of 
Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar 
and Wellesley Colleges, of ten private schools 
and of ten public high schools. In reporting 
for the board’s committee on examination 
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ratings, Dr. Wilson Farrand emphasized tha: 
a careful study of the reading and marking 
given in June, 1928, had been made by a com. 
mittee of the following experienced readers 
Mr. A. W. Leonard, Phillips Academy, Ap. 
dover, chairman; Professor H. W. Herrington. 
Syracuse University, and Professor Alice ). 
Snyder, Vassar College. This committee ap. 
proved the paper “on grounds of fairness, jp. 
clusiveness, opportunity offered to brilliant sty. 
dents,” but concluded that it would be wise to 
consider “the whole question of the framing o: 
the examination papers and the conduct of the 
reading in order that both may conform more 
closely to changing conditions in the teaching 
of English.” 

Upon motion of Professor A. N. Corwin, 
chairman of the committee of review, Secretary 
Thomas A. Fiske was instructed to take up with 
the Modern Language Association and sectional 
associations the desirability of revising the 
present requirements in modern foreign |an- 
guages, particularly as to the lists of books 
recommended for reading. 

The board passed certain changes in the con- 
stitution and by-laws, as recommended by the 
executive committee. Professor H. W. Tyler, 
chairman, explained that the main purpose otf 
the amendments was condensation. Under the 
new provisions the board voted to receive five 
representatives of the New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, five repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, and one representative of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

The Scholastie Aptitude Test of the board is 
being returned to its former date of Saturday 
morning in the examination schedule for 1930, 
according to the report of the committee on ex- 
amination schedule, of which President Ellen 
F. Pendleton is chairman. Secretary Fiske told 
of the conflict of the Wednesday date this year 
with the New York Regents’ examinations. Out 
of this statement there grew a long discussion 
of the unfortunate general conflict of the col- 
lege board and regents schedules, which both 
parties concerned lament but for which there 
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1s far seemed no solution. Upon motion 
the 
ssed a resolution expressing its earnest 


Howes and Professor Babbitt, 
it some arrangement may be possible 
the dates will not conflict. 

tary Fiske distributed specimen copies 
w style of answer book to be used next 
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June whereby the anonymity of the candidate 
and his school will be preserved while the read 
ers are marking the answers. 

The 


Henry A. Pennypacker. 


meeting was in charge of Chairman 


RayMOND WALTERS 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF PARENT, TEACHER AND 
STUDENT COOPERATION IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


following study of school and home rela 


ns was made in a high school located in an 


ve suburb of a large metropolitan city. 

probably of little 
the 
but the method of procedure and the 


themselves are 


ets 
Lael 


value except for institution con 


upanying results are offered here as a sug 


n which might be adopted elsewhere. 


vriter 


infer that 
other 


does not presume to 


ar studies have not been made in 
es but wishes to add this as one more con- 
tion to the many attempts at increasing 
understanding between the homes from which 
ie American adolescent boys and girls and 
the schools which are so very important in in 
encing those plastie years between childhood 
adulthood. 
rhe community with which this present study 
concerned is a purely residential district and 
free from the conditions of a manufacturing 
The inhabitants 
rgely in big business projects in the nearby 


nvironment. are engaged 

and so find this a congenial place for living. 
ey give much attention to landscaping and 
ride themselves on the great beauty of the 
ce. This attention is not confined to general 
provement but is also directed to the artistic 


eatment of the home. Herein are provided 


+ 


st things that money can buy. Moreover, 
nee the home routine is largely in the hands 
competent servants, the 


ung folks of the community are practically 


and well-trained 


eed from all such responsibility. 

As might be expected, much emphasis is 

The social 
of these people is in keeping with their 

nancial status. 


wed on purely social activities. 


Their social program is quite 


extensive and very well planned. It includes 


not only functions which are especially adapted 
to the older members of the community but also 
those specifically arranged for the younger set. 
Interestingly enough, the high school plays a 
minor role in the social program; the church 
has a larger influence in directing the trend ot 
the social life. However, the major social in 
fluences are very definitely other community 


The folks have 


many 


learned to 
Their 
carry them to the enjoyment of the best talent 
Although 


to the outsider this group may seem to represent 


organizations. use 


their leisure in ways. interests 


of the stage, music, art and science. 


a rather exclusive individualism, yet it also 
exhibits a very desirable interest in civie prob 
lems. 

This brief description of the community gives 
the reader a picture of the social and economic 
background of the majority of the students who 
constitute the personnel of the high school. 
The boys and girls are allowed much initiative 
in their homes, which also leads to a very defi 
Their attitude is for the 
The students 


are responsive to real challenge, are interested 


nite individualism. 


most part healthy and desirable. 


in the best and are willing to give and take on 
most issues. Mentally they are above the aver 
age, and with the extra leisure time at their 
command should make excellent student mate 
rial. However, much of this ability and oppor 
tunity is not directed to study but is used for 
social dissipation. 

All these factors have combined to put the 
high school at the time of this study in an 
unstable condition. There seemed to be little 
school spirit, due largely to the lack of any 
unified effort towards Year 


after year, many of the students have left the 


school activities. 


school, not because of a lack of confidence in 


its academic status but rather because atten 
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dance at a private school seemed to be a little 
It might be noted here that 
the teaching corps of the high school is on a 
very high intellectual level. A large proportion 
of the faculty hold higher degrees or are work- 


more “exelusive.” 


ing toward them. 

In an attempt to offset the existing situation 
and to bring about better understanding and 
cooperation among the students, parents and 
teachers, appropriate questionaries were sub- 
the the 
groups for their consideration. A brief presen- 
tation of the data follows. 


mitted to members of each of three 


STUDENT QUESTIONARY AND RESULTS 
This questionary was presented to 548 stu- 
dents with directions that they read each ques- 
tion its meaning and then 


carefully, grasp 


answer it honestly. 


Assignments 
fesults 
Yes No 
Do you write your daily assignments in 


each class? 411 137 
Do you understand your assignment?... 428 78 
Do you prepare first the subject you 

like best? 220 328 
Do you consult the teacher if you do not 

understand the assignment? 109 429 
Do you think your lesson assignments 

too long? 329 219 

Minutes 
: Language 25 30° 
How many minutes do Mathematics 50 45 

you think that you History 25 30 

need to apene = Ge Commercial. 30 40 

preparation of each Schenen 45 50 

subject? English 25 30 


* How much time do you spend on each subject? 


Home Work 

What time of the 
day do you do 
the most of your 


Study hall 85 
Afternoon 165 


oveni 29% 

studying? mrening ° 

Where do you study Room — Alone 398 

at home? Room — Others 135 
How much help do - 

. None 259 

you obtain in : oe 
Little 277 

your lesson prep- i 

Much 12 


aration? 
F h a Parents 7 
rom who 0 you 
= - Teachers.. 28 


obtain this help? 


Pupils 6 
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Do your parents see or hear 


homework? 159 


Reactions to Conditions 
Do you have difficulty in understanding 
meaning of questions put to you in 


class? 176 
Do you realize that your home work 


is not always fully and properly pre 

pared? 384 
Have you ever been shown the proper 

way to study your lessons? 390 
Do you consider high-school education 


worth while? 548 


Why do you think that you are not g 
higher mark? 


Unable to hear well 0 Unable to see well 


Long lessons 30 Lack of attention 

Dislike of teacher 18 Confusion in class 

Dislike of subject 30 Laziness 

Unable to grasp Sickness or 
subject $4 sence 


Outside school work 8 Sports, ete. 


If your marks are not satisfactory what 
do about it? 
Consult teacher 92 
Become discouraged 29 
Work harder 182 


Forget about it 

Whine about it 
Criticize unjustly 
TEACHERS’ QUESTIONARY AND Data 

The following questions were given to 
twenty-three teachers of the junior and 


high school, and the indicated results 
obtained. 
Assignment 


Beginning of per 
When do you make 


’ Middle 
assignments? End 
Yes 
If your assignment is at the end are 
you always justified in so doing? 14 


Have you ever experimented in your 
own class as to the logical time for 
the assignment? 13 

Is your assignment clear and definite?.. 16 

Do you provide for individual differ- 


ences? : 13 
Do you require assignments to be 
written? 18 
Do you keep a daily record of all as- 
signments? ~ 18 
Do you indicate the high lights and pit- 
falls? 19 
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a 
5 


ssignment 
itness, form 


Discipline 
I home work? 


time harangui 


your relation 
rhe answers inc! 
Sympathy 
Love 
m hampered by lack of ' 
, Friendshiy 


S . 
; _— r teal? oquare 
ivor to use indirect control; 


group reaction as a dis the 


12 


respect 


o? 
Lol 


winnin 
difficult i 3 most commo! Do you endea\ 
counselor? 
Rebellix us 
Vicious 


Self-complacent 


Examination and Marks Clear enuncii 
marks based on: Audible tones 
6 Impartiality Correct posture 
5 Purpose of the Which type of 
10 course Question and 
rm of exams do you favor? owes 
6 Frequent ten-minute ipervised study 


tests 1] Which of the followir 


10 Combination of tests 11 stifles responses most 


r 
! fond 


Sarcasm 


u rate your exams? ta preparation 16 
] 3 of grade 23 sack 1 Lack 


‘liance 6 


r 


following characteristics 
Do your responses indicate that: 


; I 
Lesson was well Assignments 


stress? 
8 Daily rating 


planned S made corre 


Teacher 


Teacher’s judgment 


ide the following in your marks? 
23 Attendance 
18 Punctuality 5 Do you allow 
1] Do you have 
, — er? 
recognize the normal curve of distribu recitation 
s a marking scale? Yes, 23 tain? 


Some Wark Administrative 
Do you realize that failure 
ys do their home work? : é reports in on time slows 
girls do their home work? 5 ministrative efficiency? 
heck whether or not the pupils Are you always willing to 
mittees and do other 
ivailable for afternoon make requirements? 
rk? Do you endeavor to acquaint 
believe that extra drill after with the machinery of admir 
accomplishes its purpose? tion? 











teacher’s sole 


Do you believe the statement, ‘‘ Every 


a good administra 


H yw much time pe r week do you spend 
lassroom activities? 


Range 1 to 15 hours 


PARENTS’ QUESTIONARY AND DaTA 
To the parents was sent the following ques 
tionary, to which 1 25 


were received 253 replies as 


indicated below. 

School: 
attempt to im 
school. As a 


working basis, a questionary has been submitted 


To parents of pupils of Memorial High 
We are making a 


prove the scholarship in the high 


very serious 


to the pupils and teachers. In order to obtain all 


the evidence desired we earnestly request your 


cooperation in answering the 


I following: 


Min. No. Min. No. 
How 


child spend on the average 


many minutes does your 


0 10 90 57 


, , : 30 48 120 46 
each school day in home 

: 60 77 150 14 

study? ; 
Yes No 
Does your child study alone? 112 140 

Do you occasionally see his prepared 
homework? 208 44 


Do you understand that a red mark on 
a report card means a failure? 197 0 
What 


he fails in a subject? 


reasons does your child give if 
None 164 
Does your child attend any of the fol 


lowing on school nights? 


g 
Motion pictures 81 140 
Dances, parties 11 210 
Clubs 8 213 
Other amusements 14 207 


Does this occasionally 221; 


often 0. 


happen, 


There are four legal excuses recognized 

by the-state for absence from school: 
(1) Personal sickness. 
(2) Sickness in the family requiring 
child for a 


day or two until other help may 


the services of the 


be secured. 
(3) Weather that 
unsafe for the child to be out. 


conditions make it 


(4) Impassable roads. 


Do you permit your child to be absent 


from school for other reasons? 2 246 
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CONCLUSIONS 

It will be readily recognized that th: 
have no absolute value, and possibly little r, 
tive value. However, the study had a profoyna 
influence upon the student body, as it broyehs 
to a foeus of attention that type of thinking 
which 1s so vital to a suecessful attitude. It j 
the writer’s belief that a study of this kind 
well worth while in any community becan 
the attention which is focused upon the yarioys 
further belief that 


school problems. It 1S his 


any effort which will cause one to take stock 
is usually productive for all concerned 
A detailed analysis might have been given but 
the writer will content himself with a bri 
statement of possible outcomes. 
Outcomes for parents: 
1) It focused attention of the parents 
the study habits of the student. 
2) It brought to the parents’ attention th 
school law pertaining to absence in a 


way which was most forceful yet indir 

3) It gave the parents suggestions for meth 
ods of checking up on the study of their 
boy or girl. 

Outcomes for teachers: 

(1) It caused a valuable introspection on the 

part of each faculty member. 

2) It developed valuable discussion or 
of the faculty upon the questions involved 
in the questionary. 

3) It placed before them a definite pr 


which was suggestive of desirable atti 
tudes and practices. 
4) It enabled each to compare his methods and 


practices with those of the group 
whole. 
5) It gave a wealth of material for discuss 
in faculty meetings. 
Outcomes for students: 
(1 It presented to the students the idea that 
the school was interested in them. 
(2) It helped the student to feel that the s 


was for him and thereby increased is 


devotion and loyalty for it. 


3) It brought to the student ways and means 


ao 
~ 


through the medium of suggest) 


; It helped the student better to un lerstand 


+ } 


teacher attitudes, student-tea 


tionships and student-student responsi 


bility. 
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